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Emigrant Indian Tribes 

IN 

Wyandotte County. 


BY WILLIAM ELSEY CONNELLEY. 


Your Principal requests that I talk to you of 
pre-Territorial days in Wyandotte County. It af¬ 
fords me great iileasure to do so; for with me the 
studj' of history has always been a passion. 1 
have found profit and pleasure in gathering and 
preserving the history of this county, especially 
those fragments of it I believed liable to perish 
utterly unless given immediate attention. It is 
the duty and ought to be the pleasure of every 
man to preserve the annals of his country. In 
many respects history is the most important of all 
subjects; and it embraces many subjects. Our 
laws are, primarily, historical usages given legal¬ 
ized form and power. In ninety-nine of each hun¬ 
dred acts of our daily lives we are governeti, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, by usage — history. 
If any word of mine this morning shall create in 
you that interest in this important subject that 
shall by your cultivation become the inspiration to 
enthusiasm, you will come to regard me, as the 
years go by, the author of your supremest pleas¬ 
ure. as well as of your most valuable accom¬ 
plishment. 

We shall not seek a more remote age in the 
history of your county this morning than that 
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(lay when it was owned by the Kansas Indians. 
Blit back of that day what a wonderful field! The 
migrations, the wars, the ages spent in walking to 
and fro in the earth! And all these untold ages 
the seasons came and went, God's covenant of day 
and night was kept, the storms of winter passed 
over the land, and at the summons of the sun 
the prairies were green in summer. They became 
an emerald ocean with its heaving swells fixed and 
rigid, but rolling one upon another up to the 
very base of the Rocky Mountains, and stretched 
league after league until they were fringed with 
stunted birches beyond the Arctic Circle and be¬ 
came sand-wastes on the shores of a frozen ocean. 
Here in Kansas, valleys as golden as we now find 
them were threaded with silvery streams. In re¬ 
lation to these in those long-gone days, primitive 
man might have exclaimed, with our own good 
poet: 

“I watch thy fine, 

Approaching line. 

That seems to flow like blooci-red wine. 

Thou hast no story and no s6ng; 

Unto the vast 
And empty past, 

In which thy former life was cast. 

Thou dost not yet belong. 

No mountain cradle hast thou had; 

Along thy line 
No summits shine. 

No cliffs, no gorges, stern and sad. 

Stand in the waning twilight, clad 
In melancholy pine. 

Thou art the even-tempered child 
Of iirairies, on whose verdant wild 
Eternities have smiled.” 

But I leave those glorious days to the poets of 
the future, some of whom, I hope, will go out 
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from this school. Poetry is more profitable than 
any other form of material wealth; it is the 
wealth of the intellect and the emotions of the 
nation, of the people, and is the heritage of the 
rich and poor alike. 

The Kansas Indians soon gave up this goodly 
land at the mouth of this great Kansas river. 
Then it was given by our Government to two 
tribes removed from the East — Emigrant Tribes, 
so called. These were the Delawares and Shaw- 
nees, old, and at one time, powerful branches of 
that most widely diffused of North-American In¬ 
dian families, the Algonkin. What wanderings, 
migrations, defeats, and victories these tribes may 
have had before the coming of the white man, we 
shall not undertake to inquire. One tribe, the 
people of the Shawanoes, were said to have been 
scattered like the chaff of the summer threshing- 
floors by the irresistible onset of those tigers of 
America, the Iroquois. The Delawares were held 
at one time by this same fierce people in a relent¬ 
less thralldom. But the two tribes so far regained 
control of their affairs as to make the famous 
treaty with Penn, “ the only treaty never sworn 
to and the only one never broken,” we are told. 

Before 1830 the Delawares were established on 
the land in the fork of the Missouri and Kansas 
rivers, and had an “ outlet ” to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. They came mainly from southwest Missouri, 
about Springfield and along the James fork of the 
White river. They were among the bravest, most 
enterprising and daring of North-American In¬ 
dians. From their settlements here they went out 
to war with all the tribes of the Great Plains. 
They ranged even to the golden shores of the Pa- 
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cific and invaded the lands of the Montezunias. 
One wlio knew them well in those days said to me, 
“ There was not a drop of coward blood in the 
whole nation.’’ They w'ere somewhat familiar 
with the ways of white people, and were not a 
little mixed with white blood, although the ma¬ 
jority were of pure Indian extraction. Many of 
them were imbued Avith the ideas of our civiliza¬ 
tion, and had embraced the Christian religion. 
I have had related to me their affairs of love, as 
romantic as those of the best fiction. 

They are referred to in the literature of the 
early days of the Great Plains at some length, and 
always in praise of their prowess on the trail, in 
war, and for the welcome they inA^ariably had for 
the white people. I quote a few short paragraphs 
from the best writers of those days, to illustrate 
the estimation in which they Avere held here. 

“The Delawares, in 1823, burnt the Great Pawnee village on 
the Kepublican, and these Pawnees, becoming much reduced 
in numbers by smallpox, soon after sold their lands south of 
the Platte and removed to the reservation on Loup Fork.” ’ 

Think of the audacity of this little nation of 
DelaAvares! There could not hav^e been then more 
than five hundred Avarriors in all the tribe,— 
perhaps not so many. When Pike visited this PaAV- 
nee village and made the inhabitants haul doAvn 
the Spanish flag and put the American flag in its 
place, he estimated that there Avere more than six 
thousand Pawnees living there, having more than 
tAA’o thousand Avarriors engaged Avith other tribes 
in fierce Avars; and larger villages AV’ere not far 
aAvay. But their famous village A\'as burned. Pike 
or no Pike, flag or no flag, by these fierce Children 
of the Turtle, a portion of Avhom Avere living then 
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in what is now Wyandotte County. The Secretary 
of the State Historical Society has celebrated, on 
this site, the raising of the American flag for the 
first time on Kansas soil. He should inscribe on 
his monument, there erected, that the great village 
was destroyed by a little band of warriors living 
then at the mouth of the Kansas river. Indian 
annals do not record the account of a more daring 
deed. 

We will see what Parkman, in his justly famous 
‘"Oregon Trail,'’ says of the Delawares, in 1846: 

“A military road led from this point [the Lower Delaware 
Crossing, at the lower end of Muncle Bottom] to Fort Leav¬ 
enworth, and for many miles the farms and cabins of the Dela¬ 
wares were scattered at short Interval.-! on either hand. The 
little rude structures of logs, erected usually on the borders of 
a tract of wood.-!, made a pictures<iue feature in the landscape. 
But the scenery needed no foreign aid. Nature had done 
enough for It; and the alternation of rich green prairies and 
groves that stood in cluster.s, or lined the banks of the numer¬ 
ous little streams, had all the softened and polished beauty of a 
region that had been for centuries under the hand of man. At 
that early season, too. It was In the height of its freshness. 
The woods were flushed with the red buds of the maple; there 
were frequent flowering shrubs unknown in the East; and the 
green swells of the prairies were thickly studded with blossoms. 

“ Encamping near a spring, by the side of a hill, we resumed 
our journey In the morning, and early In the afternoon were 
within a few miles of Fort Leavenworth. The road crossed a 
stream densely bordered with trees, and running In the bottom 
of a deep woody hollow. We were about to descend Into It 
when a wild and confused procession appeared, passing 
through the water below, and coming up the steep ascent to¬ 
wards us. We stopped to let them pass. They were Dela¬ 
wares, just returned from a hunting expedition. All, both men 
and women, were mounted on horseback, and drove along 
with them a considerable number of pack-mules, laden with the 
furs they had taken, together with the buffalo-robes, kettles, 
and other articles of their traveling ecpUpment, which, as well 
as their clothing and their weapons, had a worn and dingy 
look, as if they had seen hard service of late. At the rear of 
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the party was an old man, who, as he came up, stopped his 
horse to speak to us. He rode a tough shaggy pony, with 
mane and tall well knotted with burs, and a rusty Spanish 
bit in its mouth, to which, by way of reins, was attached a 
string of rawhide. His saddle, robbed probably from a Mex¬ 
ican, had no covering, being merely a tree of the Spanish 
form, with a piece of grizzly bear’s skin laid over it, a pair of 
rude wooden stirrups attached, and, in the absence of girth, a 
thong of hide passing around the horse’s belly. The rider’s 
dark features and keen snaky eye were unequivocally Indian. 
He wore a buckskin frock, which, like his fringed leggings, 
was well polished and blackened by grease and long service, 
and an old handkerchief was tied around his head. Resting on 
ihe saddle before him lay his rifle, a weapon in the use of 
which the Delawares are skillful, though, from its weight, the 
distant prairie Indians are too lazy to carry it. 

“ ‘ Who’s your chief? ’ he immediately Inquired. 

“ Henry Chatlllon pointed to us. The old Delaware fixed bis 
eyes Intently upon us for a moment, and then sententiously 
remarked,— 

“ ‘ No good ! Too young ! ’ With this flattering comment he 
left us and rode after his people. 

“ This tribe, the Delawares, once the peaceful allies of Will¬ 
iam Penn, the tributaries of the conquering Iroquoi.s, are now 
the most adventurous and dreaded warriors upon the prairies. 
They make war upon remote tribes, the very names of which 
were unknown to their fathers in their ancient seats in Penn¬ 
sylvania, and they push these new quarrels with true Indian 
rancor, sending out their war-parties as far as the Rocky 
Mountains, and into the Mexican territories. Their neighbors 
and former confederates, the Shawanoes, who are tolerable 
farmers, are in a prosperous condition; but the Delawares 
dwindle every year, from the number of men lost in their 
warlike expeditions.” ^ 

In 1832 Washington Irving made his celebrated 
Tour of the Prairies. The initial point of this 
famous outing was Fort Gibson. The account he 
has left of it is a charming one. He met the 
most famous guides and trappers, and learned 
much of Indian and frontier life. He made note of 
all the camp-fire conversations, and preserved them 
for us. In these we find many things of value in 
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ri-lation to tlie Indian, liis ways and conditions at 
that time. 'J’lie Delawares were widely scattered 
over tlie Western prairies, even in those times, for 
Irviiiff's part.v saw one of their encampments, 
thongli they never got so far north as the Kansas 
line as now located. Following ai’e the rem¬ 
iniscences told around the camp-fire by the old 
plainsmen about the Delawares: 

“ The conversation this evening, among the old huntsmen, 
turned upon the Delaware tribe, one of whose encampments 
we had passed In the course of the day: and anecdotes were 
given of their prowess In war and dexterity in hunting. They 
used to be deadly foes of the Osages, who stood in great awe of 
their desperate valor, though they were apt to attribute It to a 
whimsical cause. ‘ Look at the Delawares,’ would they say, 

‘ dey got short leg—no can run—must stand and fight a great 
heap.’ In fact, the Delawares are rather short-legged, while 
the Osages are remarkable for length of limb. 

“ The expeditions of the Delawares, whether of war or hunt¬ 
ing, are wide and fearless; a small band of them will penetrate 
far Into these dangerous and hostile wilds, and will push their 
encampments even to the Rocky Mountains. This daring tem¬ 
per may be in some measure encouniged by one of the super- 
.stitlons of their creed. They believe that a guardian spirit, in 
the form of a great eagle, watches over them, hovering in the 
sky, far out of sight. Sometimes, when well pleased with 
them, he wheels down into the lower regions, and may be seen 
circling with widespread wings against the white clouds; at 
such times the seasons are propitious, the corn grows finely, 
and they have great success in hunting. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, he is angry, and then he vents his rage in the thunder, 
which is his voice, and the lightning, which is the flashing of 
his eye, and strikes dead the object of his displeasure. 

“ The Delawares make sacrifices to this spirit, who occasion¬ 
ally lets drop a feather from his wing in token of satisfaction. 
These feathers render the wearer invisible, and invulnerable. 
Indeed, the Indians generally consider the feathers of the 
eagle possessed of occult and sovereign virtues. 

“ At one time a party of Delawares, In the course of a bold 
excursion into the Pawnee hunting-grounds, were surrounded 
on one of the great plains, and nearly destroyed. The rem¬ 
nant took refuge on the summit of one of those Isolated and 
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conical hills which rise almost like artificial mounds, from the 
midst of the prairies. Here the chief warrior, driven almost 
to de.spalr, sacrificed his horse to the tutelar spirit. Suddenly 
an enormous eaffle, rushing down from the sky, bore off the 
victim In his talons, and mounting into the air, dropped a 
quill-feather from his wing. The chief caught it up with .ioy, 
bound it to his forehead, and, leading his followers down the 
hill, cut his way through the enemy with great slaughter, and 
without any one of his party receiving a wound.” ^ 

In a paper prepared for the Gazette, published 
in your city, I gave a few instances of the self- 
reliance and courage of the Delawares after they 
came to dwell on the Great Plains, and from that 
article I quote briefly: 

“ When Fremont sought guides for his expeditions, Chouteau 
and other fur-traders informed him that the Delawares could 
furnish him men who knew every mountain, stream, and des¬ 
ert west of the Missouri. He employed the Delawares, and 
found them as Intelligent and trustworthy as he had been led 
to believe them. One of these guides returned alone from Cal¬ 
ifornia with dispatches. When Fremont inquired of him if he 
could make the journey alone, he replied that he could. The 
adventures of this brave and self-reliant Delaware as he rode 
alone over mountain, through deserts of burning sand, along 
gorges up to passes beyond the clouds, and over treeless 
w'astes, with no other guide than the stars and his own knowl¬ 
edge of the plains and no companion save his faithful horse,— 
these adventures would make a volume of romance of the 
Great Plains of surpassing Interest. On one occasion he was 
pursued by a band of Comanches. The old Delawares have 
told me how he rode before them as they swept down in his 
wake like the wind; how his faithful horse stepped into a hole 
and was disabled; how the Delaware got to his feet as the fore¬ 
most of the Comanches, -who was mounted on a magnificent 
horse, came up and fired upon him ; how the scout killed the 
Comanche chief, scalped him, sprang upon the chief’s horse 
and was away just as the other pursuers came up; and how he 
was still followed by the enraged band, and escaped only by 
the aid of night. Again he was pursued by the Sioux for days, 
and was often in such danger that escape seemed impossible, 
but by courage and cunning he finally extricated himself, and 
rode down the prairies to his own people on the black Coman- 
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Che horse, his coal-black locks flying in the wind as he yelled 
the quavering death-cry to inform his tribesmen that he came 
victorious with four scalps from the war-trail. His arrival and 
the achievements of the journey were made the occasion of the 
last war-dance ever held by the Delawares. It was performed 
on the hill just west of the present residence of James F. Tim¬ 
mons, Esq., below Edwardsvllle.” 

The Delawares are now and have always been a 
very intelligent people. The most important rec¬ 
ord of past events ever made by any Xorth-Ameri¬ 
can tribe was made by the Delawares. It is an au¬ 
thentic historical record, reaching back hundreds 
of years, possibly thousands of years. It contains 
a genesis of the creation. It has the achievements 
of many kings and rulers set down in orderly man¬ 
ner, and contains an account of the conquest of the 
Ohio Valley. It has been edited by Daniel G. 
Brinton, one of the most eminent of American 
scholars and archteologists. It makes a large vol¬ 
ume, and is called the Lenape and their Legends.” 
The record itself is called the Walum Olum, or 
Bark Record of the Lenni Lenape, by Constantine 
Rafinesque, who first obtained it from the Dela¬ 
wares. Walum Olum means painted sticks, and 
Mr. Brinton calls the record “ The Red Score of 
the Lenape.” It is a famous and important record. 

Before leaving this subject, I will refer any who 
desire to study tlie Delawares to the works of 
Heckewelder. Zeisberger, and the histories of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio. They are 
a very interesting people, and well deserve the 
study of our best minds. 

THE SHAWNEES. 

The Shawnees are also a remarkable people. 
Their history is perhaps the most remarkable in 
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all the amials of Indian history. They have been 
spoken of as the Bedouins of the American wilder¬ 
ness. This is not inappropriate, fO'r we find traces 
of them along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Atlantic Ocean; they have wandered over and 
lived in some part of every State east of the ]Mis- 
sissippi, except possibly the New England States. 
They have been at all times a warlike tribe. They 
were with the Delawares in the treaty with Penn, 
and their chief seats in historic times have been 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio. Some of the noblest In¬ 
dian warriors have been Shawnees. Among these 
we may mention Cornstalk, Tecumseh, the Prophet, 
Blue Jacket, Black Hoof, and Captain Logan, 
whose Indian name was Spemica-Lawba — the 
High-Horn. In the campaign of 1790, Blue Jacket 
and the Miami chief. Little Turtle, commanded the 
Indian forces. Descendants of all these chiefs lived 
in Wyandotte County at one time. Indeed, the 
Prophet himself lived here and died here, and now 
lies buried in Shawnee Township, on the hills 
south and west or Argentine.* 

We have no time to enter into any lengthy ac¬ 
count of this most remarkable man, but to show the 
extent of his plans and the pei'sistency displayed 
in their execution we quote from Catlin, who saw 
him here in his journey among the Indian tribes, 
and painted his picture, which is numbered 279 
in his “ Indian Gallery ”: 

TensQuat-a-rvay (The Open Door), called the Shawnee 
Prophet, Is perhaps one of the most remarkable men who has 
flourished on these frontiers for some time past. This man is 
a brother of the famous Tecumseh, and quite equal in his med- 
icines or mysteries to what his brother was in arms; he was 
blind in his left eye, and in his right hand he was holding his 
medicine fire and his sacred string of beans in the other. With 
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these mysteries he made his way through most of the north¬ 
western tribes, enlisting warriors wherever he went to assist 
Tecnmseh in effecting his great scheme of forming a confeder¬ 
acy of all the Indians on the frontier to drive back the whites 
and defend the Indians’ rights, which he told them could never 
in any other way be protected. His plan was certainly a cor¬ 
rect one, if not a very great one, and his brother, the Prophet, 
exercised his astonishing Influence in raising men for him to 
fight his battles and carry out his plans. For this purpose he 
started upon an embassy to the various tribes on the Fpper 
Missouri, nearly all of which he visited with astonishing suc¬ 
cess ; exhibiting his mystery fire, and using his sacred string of 
beans, which every young man who was willing to go to war 
was to touch, thereby taking the solemn oath to start when 
called upon, and not to lurn back. 

“ In this most surprising manner this Ingenious man entered 
the village of most of his Inveterate enemies, and of others 
who had never heard of the name of his tribe, and maneuvered 
in so successful a way as to make his medicine a safe passport 
for him to all their villages; and also the means of enlisting in 
the different tribes some eight or ten thousand warriors, who 
had solemnly sworn to return with him on his way back, and to 
assist in the wars that Tecumseh was to wage against the 
whiles on the frontier. I found, on my visit to the Sioux, to 
the Puncahs, to the Ricarres, and the Mandans, that he had 
been there, and even to the Blackfeet; and everywhere told 
them of the potency of his mysteries, and assured them that if 
they allowed the fire to go out in their wigwams, it would 
prove fatal to them in every case. He carried with him into 
every wigwam that he visited the image of a dead person of the 
size of life, which was made Ingeniously of some light material, 
and always kept concealed under bandages of thin white mus¬ 
lin cloths and not to be opened; of this he made great mystery, 
and got his recruits to swear by touching a sacred string of 
white beans, which he had attached to its neck or some other 
way secreted about it. In this way, by his extraordinary cun¬ 
ning, he had carried terror into the country as far as he went, 
and had actually enlisted some eight or ten thousand men, who 
were sworn to follow him home; and in a few days would have 
been on their way with him, had not a couple of his political 
enemies in his own tribe followed on his track, even to those 
remote tribes, and defeated his plans by pronouncing him an 
impostor and all of his forms and plans an imposition upon 
them, which they would be fools to listen to. In this manner 
this great recruiting-otticer was defeated in his plans for rais- 
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Ing an army of men to fight his brother’s battles : and to save 
his life he discharged his medicine as suddenly as possible, and 
secretly traveled his way home, over those vast regions, to his 
own tribe, where the death of Tecumseh and the opposition of 
enemies illled all his splendid prospects and doomed him to 
live the rest of his days In silence and a sort of disgrace, like 
all men in Indian communities who pretend to great medicine. 
In any way, and fall, as they all think such failure an evidence 
of the displeasure of the Great Spirit, who always judges right. 

“This, no doubt, has been a very shrewd and Influential 
man, but circumstances have destroyed him, as they have 
many other great men before him; and he now lives respected, 
but silent and melancholy in his tribe. I conversed with him a 
great deal about his brother Tecumseh, of whom he spoke 
frankly, and seemingly with great pleasure; but of himself and 
his own great schemes he would say nothing. He told me that 
Tecumseh’s plans were to embody all the Indian tribes in a 
grand confederacy, from the province of Mexico to the Great 
Lakes, to unite their forces In an army that would be able to 
meet and drive back the white people, who were continually 
advancing on the Indian tribes and forcing them from their 
lands towards the Eocky Mountains; that Tecumseh was a 
great general, and that nothing but his premature death de¬ 
feated his grand plan. 

“ The Prophet possessed neither the talents nor the frank¬ 
ness of his brother. As a speaker he was fluent, smooth, and 
plausible, and was pronounced by Governor Harrison the most 
graceful and accomplished orator he had seen amongst the In¬ 
dians; but he was sensual, cruel, weak, and timid. He never 
spoke when Tecumseh was present. At the council al Vincennes, 
In 1810, the Prophet stood quietly unmoved while his brother 
Tecumseh objected to a former land treaty, saying, ‘ What! 
sell a country: why not sell the air, the clouds, and the great 
sea, as well as the earth? Hid not the Great Spirit make them 
all for the use of hi.s children y i it 

It was while looking for the grave of the 
Prophet, some three years since, that Charles 
Bluejacket contracted the cold which resulted in 
his death. The descendants of the Prophet now 
live in the Indian Territory, and have the sur¬ 
name of Prophet,— one of them, Eobert Prophet, 
having visited Wyandotte County within the last 
ten years, I am informed. 
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THK WVAXDOTS. 

But it is to the Wyandots tliat Wyandotte 
County, and i)artieularly Kansas City, Kansas, 
must turn for the beginning of history. Indeed, 
this remarkable tribe made the first efforts for ad¬ 
mission of tlie States of Kansas and Xebraska into 
tile I'nion. For a century and a half before they 
came to Kansas they had exercised a sort of sov¬ 
ereignty over the tribes of the frontier. They were 
the originators and preservers of the Xorthwestern 
Confederacy, and its council-tire burned "always in 
their chief village. The man who gave this con¬ 
federacy its greatest power and inlluence was the 
Half King, who was Head Chief of the \Vyandots 
during the war of the llevolution. He died at 
Detroit in July, ]78(S. He was the Sahr-stahr-rah- 
tseh of the tribe, and his Indian name was Tooh- 
dah-reh-zhooh, meaning the Greatest Deer, or the 
Deer That Leads the llmd. He belonged to the 
Deer Clan of the tribe. The Delawares, Shawnees, 
Ottawas, and other X'orthwestern tribes belonged 
to this confederacy, which waged war against the 
United Stat(!s for years and endeavored to make 
the Ohio river the boundary-line between the 
United States and Canada. 

The Wyandots came here from Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio, in the summer of 1843. They were given 
three sections of land, and sold thirty-six addi¬ 
tional sections in the fork of the ^ilissouri and 
Kansas rivers. In round numbers this cost them 
forty-eight thousand dollars. They began their 
settlement here late in the autumn of 1843, mov¬ 
ing across from the Government reservation of a 
few hundred acres, lying between the ^Missouri and 
Kansas rivers and bounded on the south by the 
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Shawnee lands, where they had eaniped upon their 
arrival. William Walker, afterward Provisional 
Governor of Nebraska Territory, was one of the 
first to begin the erection of a dwelling. On the 
banks of Jersey creek, in what is now Sunnyside 
Addition, about one hundred feet north of the 
point where Sixth street would cross the tracks 
of the Elevated Street Railway, the Delawares 
had erected what they called the “ Delaware pay- 
house," a small building where they assembled to 
receive from the Indian agents their annuities paid 
by the Ujiited States. Governor Walker built by 
this a new log house, and made it a part of his 
residence. These two log structures were after¬ 
ward added to and modified until the residence 
Avas large, comfortable and roomy, and from the 
beginning it was the center of culture of the “ In¬ 
dian Country.” Every traveler and scientific ex¬ 
plorer made it a point to visit West Jersey.’' 
as GoA’ernor AValker called his homestead, and en¬ 
joy the bounteous hos 2 )itality of its owner and 
sage. Here he gathered his books almut him and 
led the ideal life of a gentleman of amjde 'means 
and refinetl tastes, for twenty years. Such happi¬ 
ness and peace came to liim here that when death 
invaded this delightful home and left him alone, 
he Aveleomed death for himself, and died of a 
broken heart. Of these sad days he wrote: “ Xow 
I stand like a blasted cak in a desert, its top 
shivered by a bolt hurled fi-om the armory of 
JoA’e, and I will say — 

‘“Sweet vale of AVyandotte, how calm could I rest 

In thy bosom of shade with the friends I love best; 

AVhen the storms which we feel In this cold world shall 
cease, 

Our hearts like thy waters shall mingle In peace.’ ” 
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One of the last entries made by him in his 
Journal was^— 

“ ‘ Oft in the stilly night, 

E’er slumber’s chain has bound me, 

Fond mem’ry brings the light 
Of other days around me : 

The smiles and tears 
Of boyhood’s years, 

The words of loye then spoken. 

The eye that shone. 

Now dimmed and gone. 

The cheerful heart now broken. 

“ ‘ When I remember all 

The friends so link’d together, 

I’ve seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 

I feel like one 

Who treads alone 

Some banquet-hall deserted. 

Whose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead. 

And all but he departed,— 

Thus oft in the stilly night. . . .’” 

I make now a plea for the. memory of this 
pioneer of Wyandotte County. No greater man 
has ever lived in Kansas. He was the first man 
here who devoted himself to literary pursuits. No 
man can read the delightful Journals left by him 
without being tilled Avith aspirations for higher 
and nobler things — without being filled with a 
longing for the simple, beautiful life with books 
and singing birds and rolling woods. He lies 
buried in Oak Grove Cemetery, without a monu¬ 
ment of any kind to mark his last resting-place. 
I suppose I am the only person in the world who 
can point out his grave. 


The Wyandots brought with them from Ohio a 
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constitutional form of civil government, and this 
was put into operation in what is now Wyandotte 
County, in December, 1843; it was the first gov¬ 
ernment under a constitution in what is now the 
State of Kansas. A written code of laws, em¬ 
bracing both civil and priminal procedure, was 
brought by them and put in force at once upon 
their arrival. The first mission ever established 
in the Avorld by the ]Methodist Episcopal Church 
was established at Upper Sandusky, Kev. John 
Stewart, a free negro, being the founder of it. 
This mission was visited by bishops, and it pros¬ 
pered and blessed the Wyandots. This old first 
mission is to-day the Washington Avenue Metho¬ 
dist Church, of Kansas City, Kansas. Even the 
old Church itself has forgotten its glorious his¬ 
tory, and I doubt if there is a member in it that 
can say whether this statement is correct or not. 
But notwithstanding all the neglect the members 
bestow upon the history of the old Church, it dates 
back eighty-five years — almost a century. The 
original documents I have in my private Collec¬ 
tion relating to the old Church would make an in¬ 
tensely interesting and valuable historical vol¬ 
ume. The division of the Church into sectional 
and separate bodies created much bitterness in the 
Wyandot Nation. The great Bishop Andrews came 
here to preach, which he did on the twenty-second 
day of October, 1848, the same being Sunday. He 
dined with Governor Walker on that day, and the 
Governor records in his Journal that he “ found 
him sociable and alTable,— a real burly Georgian. 

The first wedding in Kansas under Avhat might 
be termed the forms of local civil law was that of 
Abelard Guthrie to Quindaro Nancy Brown, in 
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what is now Kansas City, Kansas, early in the 
year 1844.® Guthrie was afterwards the first Dele¬ 
gate to Congress from the old Nebraska Territory, 
which extended from the north line of the Indian 
Territory to our northern limits. This old Ne¬ 
braska Territory never became a political entity, 
but it had much to do with pushing to a final 
issue the conflict in Congress which resulted in 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill.’' Guthrie 
was the principal mover in the Free-State town 
of Quindaro — old Quindaro, on the Missouri 
river. He named it for his wnfe, and the beautiful 
name still remains in the name of the township 
and village of Quindaro. There are volumes of 
romantic things connected with the Wyandots, 
who were the first real settlers of your city. Take, 
for instance, the Brown family, from whom Mrs. 
Guthrie descended. Adam Brown was captured in 
Virginia by the Wyandots when a child; he was 
adopted and brought up by them. When grown, 
he married a Wyandot woman, by whom he had 
a large family, became a chief of the tribe, and 
was a man of great influence with his people. 
His son, Mrs. Guthrie’s father, married a Shawnee 
girl, who had a romantic ancestry. About 1760, a 
Jewish lad was arrested in London charged with 
clipping coins. It is certain that he was not guilty 
of this charge, for he was taken before one of those 
courts in the interest of those engaged in stealing 
and kidnapping British subjects and selling them 
into slavery in the American colonies. Samuel 
Sanders (that was the lad’s name) was convicted 
and sent to Virginia and sold into slavery. He 
broke away from his bondage, and fled to North 
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Carolina; there he became acquainted with Daniel 
Boone, and accompanied him on a journey to Ken¬ 
tucky. Here he was captured by the Shawnee 
Indians, carried to the Seiota towns, and adopted 
by the captors. He married a Shawnee woman; 
their daughter married the younger Adam Brown, 
and became the mother of Mrs. Guthrie. 

Among the most romantic incidents in all 
America we can class the ancestry of the Walker 
family, perhaps the most honored in all the mod¬ 
ern history of the Wyandots. William ^Valker, 
sr., was captured in Virginia when a child by the 
Delawares, sometime about the period of Dun- 
more's war. He was carried to the Delaware 
towns on Mad river, in Ohio, and adopted into 
the tribe. He chanced to go with some members 
of the tribe to Detroit to visit the British com¬ 
mander of that post. Here he met Adam Brown, 
who had known his family in Virginia. Brown 
desired to get possession of liim to bring him up 
in his own house, for their families had been 
friends. But young Walker was now a member 
of the Delaware tribe, and there was no law by 
which he could be changed from one tribe to 
another. The Wyandot chiefs proposed that their 
nephews, the Delawares, let the young man come 
and live with his uncles, the Wyandots, and the 
commander of the post would give the Delawares 
presents from the King’s store-house; this arrange¬ 
ment was agreed to, and young Walker became an 
adopted Wyandot. He lived in the house of Adam 
Brown until his marriage. His wife was a young 
Wyandot girl of great ability and of fair educa¬ 
tion. And her ancestry was as romantic and 
strange as any ever described in tale or story. At 
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the massacre of Wyoming, in the war of the Revo¬ 
lution, Queen Esther, an Indian woman descended 
from IMadam Montour, took some twenty of the 
captured soldiers and settlers to a point some dis¬ 
tance from the battlefield. Here she placed them 
around a lal’ge boulder, now known as “ bloody 
rock.” She took a tomahawk and began to chant 
a death-song as she passed slowly around the 
helpless prisoners; when she had completed the 
circle, she slew a captive. This was repeated until 
every prisoner, except one who escaped, was slain 
by her hand. She had lost a son in a battle with 
the Americans the day before, and this was her 
revenge. Her daughter was then married to a 
young Irishman, James Rankin, who was born in 
Tyrone, Ireland. Her name was Mary, and she 
was a devout Catholic and a woman of remarkable 
intellectual powers, in whose nature and charac¬ 
teristics the traits of her French ancestors pre¬ 
dominated, in this respect being very different 
from her mother. She retained the name of her 
French family, and was married as Mary Montour. 
James Rankin was long in the service of the Hud¬ 
son Bay Company, and amassed a considerable 
fortune.® The young man, William Walker, who 
grew up in the house of Adam Brown, took to 
wife Catherine Rankin, the daughter of James and 
Mary Montour Rankin. Miss Rankin had been 
carefully educated in the best schools to be found 
in Pennsylvania, and she taught her husband to 
read both French and English; he pursued these 
studies until he obtained a fair education. He be¬ 
came a partisan of the Americans in the war of 
1812, and about half the Wyandot Nation followed 
him and Brown; the other half fought for the 
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British. Among the children of William Walker 
by this marriage were Governor William Walker, 
Matthew E. Walker, Joel Walker, and the wife of 
Charles B. Garrett.® James Rankin, the brother 
of Catherine Rankin Walker, was in the service of 
Aaron Burr and Blennerhasset for years. He was 
sent to the Chickasaws and Choctaws to enlist 
them in ambitious schemes for a Western Empire;- 
he labored among them six years, and was com¬ 
pletely successful. He often said that if Burr had 
but done his part, the whole scheme would have 
succeeded. And while I am speaking of romantic 
things connected with the Wyandots, I will men¬ 
tion the Zane family. The founder of this family 
came to America with William Penn, and was one 
of the founders of Philadelphia, and one of the 
streets of the town still bears his name. One of 
his sons settled on the South Branch of the Po¬ 
tomac, and had a large family. The Wyandots 
pushed even to these parts in their predatory 
foray.s, in one of which they carried away young 
Isaac Zane, took him to their towns and adopted 
him, and when grown gave him a Wyandot woman 
to wife. The Zanes of Wyandotte County are de¬ 
scended from him. His brothers founded Wheel¬ 
ing, West Virginia, and Zanesville, Ohio. His 
sister. Miss Elizabeth Zane, immortalized herself 
in the siege of Wheeling, in the old Indian wars; 
I will leave it to you to search oiit the incident 
from your works on the history of those stirring 
and heroic days.^® And again: Robert Armstrong 
and some companions crossed the Alleghany river 
into the Indian country one day when it marked 
the frontier. His companions were killed and he 
was made captive by Wyandots. He was carried 
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to their towns, adopted, and when grown up mar¬ 
ried a daughter of Isaac Zane. Two of their sons 
came to this place with their people, the Wyan- 
dots. Silas Armstrong was one of the founders 
of this city. His brother, John M., was the hus¬ 
band of “ Aunt Lucy B. Armstrong,” one of the 
founders of this city, also. So you see that the 
beginning of our history has its root back in as 
much romance as ever blessed a people. It is a 
part of our heritage. We should be proud of it; 
and I enjoin upon each one of you the sacred 
duty of assisting to collect and preserve it. I have 
done my part in this good work; I have labored 
diligently in this field for nearly a quarter of a 
century. 

But this paper is becoming too long. I have 
not time to point out to you the many historic 
spots in your beautiful and growing city,— 
where the first school was established and taught, 
and by whom; the site of the old council-house; 
the sites of the homes of these old pioneers; the 
work done here by many of these Wyandots to 
build up this town; their efforts to found a great 
commercial city at the mouth of the Kansas river. 
Wyandots were pioneer traders and bankers in 
both Kansas City, Missouri, and Kansas City, 
Kansas. The older towns in Kansas are built on 
land owned by the Wyandots either as a tribe or 
as individuals; among them, Lawrence and Topeka. 
I have prepared and published a large volume re¬ 
lating almost entirely to the local history of Kan¬ 
sas City, Kansas.^^ I had it published by the His¬ 
torical society of Kebraska. All the things I 
have barely mentioned in this paper are set out at 
length in it, and hundreds of things there is no 
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room to even name liere can be found in it, and 
they are all vital to the history of your city; and 
you ought to read and study them. The book is 
the reflection of a life and time'anterior to the 
coming of the white man to appropriate this 
county to his own use forever. This old life had 
its charms, and in some respects it wa.s an ideal 
life. The most refined minds are charmed with the 
life of this period as portrayed in the Journals of 
Gox ernor Walker. A lady of great attainments in 
literature and history once said to me that she 
could never read these Journals without feeling 
envious of the ideal life enjoyed by Governor 
^^'alker. Xoble Prentis called this book the record 
of the first families of both cities at the mouth of 
the Kansas river. Honorable IM. M. Murdock, of 
Wichita, .said it should be taught in the Kansas 
schools. Honorable I). W. Wilder, the father of 
Kan.sas literature, .said it had in it the pos.sibi]ities 
of a thousand romance.s, and material for all of 
them. The action of this romantic and intelligent 
tribe made history for Wyandotte County, for the 
States of Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and the 
United States. The pi'eliminary battle in the 
actual conflict between freedom and slavery took 
place in Wyandotte County, and that contest came 
at the time in which it did appear becau.se of the 
action taken in the old council-house which stood 
in the crossing of Nebraska avenue and Fourth 
street. I believe I may safely say that the people 
of Wyandotte County are not familiar with their 
glorious history; and because of their lack of 
knowledge concerning it they do not appreciate it. 
A noble and praiseworthy work for the students of 
the Kansas City, Kansas, High School lies in the 
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direction of seeking out the historic spots here and 
permanently marking them; and, too, in spreading 
information among the people and arousing a pa¬ 
triotic sentiment in them for the preservation of 
the annals of the days which are gone. Cities, 
like individuals, are only great when they possess 
an intense individuality,— when they point with 
pride to the annals and traditions of their past — 
when tire days that are gone into eternity become 
the inspiration of the people of the present. May 
the dwellers in the good city at the mouth of the 
great river which flows along the way to India ” 
come quickly to a realization of the value of the 
history of the days that are gone to return nev¬ 
ermore.^^ 

WYANDOT FOLK-LORE. 

The Wyandots had a beautiful mythology. The 
creation of the world and everything in it was 
accounted for in their myths. The Great Island, 
as North America was called by them, was sup¬ 
posed to be borne up by a great turtle. The 
Island was peopled by the Twins born of the 
Woman who fell down from Heaven. These Twins 
were gods; they went to war, and one slew the 
other. The Singing Maidens, Why the Autumnal 
Forests are INIany Colored, and other myths of the 
Wyandots are very fine specimens of pagan poetry. 
They have been characterized as gems by literary 
men competent to judge. I have made a Collection 
of this mythology, and published it under the 
name of Wyandot Folk-Lore. This little work 
contains all that has ever been published on the 
subject. 
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NOTES. 

1. Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution to July^ 1885, Washington, 1886. I have not had time 
to verify the date given, but believe it a misprint for 1832. 

2. The Oregon Trail, by Francis Parkman, p. 18. 

3. Tour of the Prairies, by Washington Irving, pp. 53-54. 

4. Read The Life of Tecumseh and of his Brother the Prophet, 
by Benjamin Drake; also, Harvey's History of the Shawnee 
Indians. 

5. Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution to July, 1885, Washington, 1886. This work conUUns 
a description of “The George Catlin Indian Gallery.” 

6. It has been said that this wedding was at Westport, Mo., 
but the old Wyandots invariably said that it was in the cabin of 
George I. Clarke, then standing about the point now marked by 
the junction of Arm.strong avenue and Third street. Clarke 
afterwards made his home on the trail now known as the Quin- 
daro boulevard. He was Mrs. Guthrie’s cousin. 

7. For biographical sketch of Abelard Guthrie, and a full ac¬ 
count of the Provisional Government erected here, see The Pro¬ 
visional Government of Nebraska Territory, by William Elsey 
Connelley. 

8. James Rankin lived at that time in Huntingdon County, 
Pennsylvania, where he always maintained his legal residence, 
and where he died at an advanced age. His business took him 
into the Indian country, and he was often absent from home 
years at a time. He was located a great many years at Detroit. 
His mother-in-law. Queen Esther, went to li ve with the Wyan¬ 
dots after the Wyoming massacre, and here she .spent the re¬ 
mainder of her days. Her daughter, Mrs. Rankin, loved the 
wild free life of her people, and lived long with the AS'yandots 
while the business of her husband kept him at Detroit; but she 
educated her children in the schools to be found in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and spent much of her time in her Huntingdon County 
home. She died in Michigan, as did her mother. Queen Esther. 
They were descendants of Madame Montour, who was in many 
respects the most remarkable woman of w'hom any account is 
found in all the annals of the border. There was a family of 
Montours in the Wyandot tribe, descended from the ancestor 
of Madame Montour. For many years I was under the impres¬ 
sion that Governor Walker’s mother was descended from the 
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Wyandot Montonrs ; but she was not. The strange thing in this 
relation is that the Walker family were not of Wyandot blood. 
Their Indian descent was from the Oneidas and Delawares. 
For an account of the Montour family, read The Jotirndls of 
Christopher Gist, by William M. Darlington, and the histories 
of Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio. There is a short account 
of the family in my Provisional Government of Nebraska Terri- 

9. See the account of the Walker family in my Provisional 
Government of Nebraska Territory. Freeman avenue was first 
named, in honor of Joei Walker, Wawas street. Waivas was his 
Indian name. I condense the following from my Provisional 
Government of Nebraska Territory : 

His Indian name was Wa-wahs, and means “lost turtle.” It 
was given to commemorate the conditions under which he was 
born ; they were on this wise: His mother, Catherine Rankin 
Walker, like all her maternal ance.stors, was familiar with the 
languages of many of the tribes of the Northwest, and she had 
great influence with them. Her presence was required at many 
of the councils of consequence. At one time she was sent for 
to act as interpreter in an important meeting that would deter¬ 
mine some question for some tribe, relating to the war of 1812. 
Her period of maternity was fulfilled, or nearly so, and she de¬ 
sired to remain at home. Indians did not wait on such trivial 
matters. The Council could not proceed without her presence, 
and the warriors procured a wagon and team ; she was bundled 
into this rough conveyance, and the journey began over rough 
roads. In the black darkness of a cloudy night the horses soon 
left the trail and were lost in the deep woods, and a son was 
born to her while she was lost in the forest. By the rules gov¬ 
erning the bestowal of names, the child was given a special 
name, which wa.s Wa-wahs, to keep in memory the events con¬ 
nected with his birth. The name should be restored to the 
street. 

For an account of the manner of selecting proper names by 
the Wyandols, see Wyandot Folk-Lore, by William Elsey Con- 
nelley. 

10. For an account of the Zane family, read my Provisional 
Government of Nebraska, and Withers's Chronicles of Border 
Warfare, recently published by the Robert Clarke Company, 
Cincinnati; also the histories of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 

11. The Provisional Government of Nebraska Territory. 
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12. I wish to call attention to a letter written by Mrs. Lucy B. 
Armstrong, December 10, 1870, and published in the Wyandotte 
Gazette, December 29, 1870. It contains many valuable histori¬ 
cal statements, and is a summing-up of her experiences in 
getting settled in her home where she lived so many years. It 
was written on the twenty-seventh anniversary of her settle¬ 
ment in this city. She claims, and no doubt with entire truth, 
that hers was the first home occupied by the Wyandots here. 
But she was but a day or two ahead of several others, and they 
had all been working on their homes for some time, and living 
in the meantime in Westport. Her husband, John M. Arm¬ 
strong, taught what was perhaps the first school in Kansas out¬ 
side of an Indian mission. 

While speaking of “ first thingsI will remark that the first 
legal execution of a man for crime under the forms of civil law 
in what is now Kansas was that of John Coon, for the murder 
of Curtis Punch. Governor Walker was the presenting attor¬ 
ney for the Wyandot Nation, and Silas Armstrong was the de¬ 
fendant’s attorney. The Governor said the conviction for 
murder was wrong,—that he should have been convicted of 
manslaughter only. But the Head Chief refused to disturb the 
verdict, and the boy was shot on the 18th of January, 1863, by 
executioners appointed by the Council. The execution was In 
the Missouri river bottom, just east of the Fowler mansion,— 
perhaps a little southeast. I have in my possession the written 
confession made by the young man, also the death warrant for 
his execution. He was only a boy, and not a bad boy, but had 
been furnished whisky by those older than himself, and this 
caused his trouble. The names of the executioners and other 
particulars can be found in my Provisional Government of 
Nebraska Territory. 

I will mention one more romantic incident in relation with a 
Wyandot family. During the Revolution, Hopocan, or Captain 
Pipe, was Chief of the Delawares. He was a brave and warlike 
man, and endowed with a fine mind. The histories of Ohio and 
the works of Heckewelder are full of references to him. He 
lived with his people with the Wyandots on the plains of 
Sandusky. The Delawares here conceded the leadership 
and management of Indian affairs to the Wyandots, then under 
the rule of the great Sar-star-ra-tse, known in history as the 
Half King. The Christian Indians at Gnadenhutten were all 
Delawares, and were murdered in cold blood, men, women and 
children, by a band of Pennsylvanians under command of one 
Williamson. The Government of the United States desired to 
drive the Wyandots from Upper Sandusky, for they were 



strongly In sympathy with the British. An expedition under 
command of Colonel Crawford was sent against the Wyandot 
towns. Now the Delawares believed that Crawford had com, 
manded the expedition that mxirdered the Moravians at Gnad- 
enhutten, which was wholly wrong, as Colonel Crawford had 
nothing whatever to do with that horrible deed of blood. The 
campaign against Sandusky was a complete failure, and ended 
in disaster and rout. Colonel Crawford was captured, and 
Captain Pipe burned him at the stake in revenge for the mur¬ 
der of his Moravian brethren. Captain Pipe had a son who was 
also called Captain Pipe, and who married a Wyandot woman. 
From this union resulted the Pipe family in the Wyandot tribe. 
A little white boy was captured by the Wyandots in one of their 
expeditions against the Cherokees, and, from the circumstances 
of his capture, named Mudeater. When he grew up he married 
a Wyandot woman and founded the Mudeater family of the 
Wyandots. One of the oldest and most honored families in 
Wyandot County, that of Hon. Frank H. Betton, comes from 
the union of the Pipe and Mudeater families of the Wyandots. 
All the incidents relating to the Mudeater family can be found 
in my Provisional Government of Nebraska Territory. 
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Wyandot Folk-Lore, 


An Account of the Religion of the Ancient Wy- 
andots, and a Collection of Some of 
Their Myths and Religion. 


By WILLIAM ELSEY CONNELLEY. 


116 pages. Price, prepaid: Paper, 10 cents; 
cloth, 25 cents. 


The old folk-tales here presented are fine specimens of Indian 
poetry. This Is their first pnhlicatlon. They are suitable for 
school readings or for use in Normal Institute reading exer¬ 
cises. 

The Wyandots have lived In Ohio, Michigan, and Kansas, 
coming to Kansas from Ohio in 1843. They were once a large 
tribe, and their men were among the bravest of Indian warriors. 
Their folk-lore, myths, and traditions indicate that they were 
mentally a superior race ages ago when these old tales were 
composed. They were of poetic inclination, for it takes a 
poetic temperament and credulity to produce a mythology; 
and the mythology of the Wyandots was complete. It accounted 
for alt the phenomena, with which they were familiar, of the 
heavens and the earth. 

This work contains much curious and interesting information 
concerning the customs and usages of the Wyandots. There is 
also much of their strange history given. Their various gods 
are fully described. 
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